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To the Congress of the United States 



The IIS. Advisory Commission on Information is pleased to 
submit herewith its Seventeenth Report to Congress. 

The Commission was created by the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act (Public Law 402) enacted by the 
80th Congress on January 27, 1948. 

On January 28, 1961, President John F. Kennedy announced 
the appointment of Mr. Edward R. Murrow as the new Director 
of the United States Information Agency (USIA) . Hie Com- 
mission has met with Mr. Murrow a number of times. It has 
carefully observed his operations as Director. He is an asset to 
both USIA and the U.S. Government and is, we believe, fur- 
thering the basic national interest of the people of the United 
States, 

On June 16, 1 961, the President announced the nominations of 
Mn J* Leonard Reinsch and Mr, Jonathan Daniels to fill the 
expired terms of Mr. Erwin D. Canham and Mr. Philip D. 
Reed, who had served continuously since the Commission's 
inception. 

The Commission wishes to record its appreciation to former 
Commissioners Canham and Reed. They provided the United 
States and its foreign information program with sound counsel 
and guidance during the past 13 years. They deserve the com- 
mendation, not just of the Commission, but of the country. 

During 1961 the Commission held five meetings, three in 
Washington and two in New York. 

Commissioners Douglas, Larmon, and Reinsch visited U.S. 
Information Service (USIS) posts abroad. Mr. Douglas in- 
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spected the US IS mission in South Africa and visited USIS 
Paris, London, Frankfurt, and Brussels. Mr. Larmon visited 
USIS Japan, and USIS London, Frankfurt, Copenhagen, and 
Helsinki in Western Europe, Mr. Reinsch visited USIS Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, and Madrid in Western Europe, and the U.S. 
Embassy in Prague in Eastern Europe. 

In addition to this Commission, which is a statutory body, the 
USIA has other available advisory facilities: the Broadcast 
Advisory Committee, the Advisory Committee on Cultural In- 
formation, and Advisory Panels on Music and English Teaching. 
The English Teaching Panel was established in 1961. 

Membership of the Advisory Committees and Panels will be 
found in an Appendix following the Report. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH REPORT 
OF THE 

United States 
Advisory Commission 
on Information 

Since the Commission's last report to CongTess, Communist 
propaganda backed by threats of military might has increased 
in many ways. 

The cold war, which the Communist bloc has been conducting 
against the free nations of the world since the close of the hot 
part of World War II, has been during the last two years going 
through one of the characteristic cycles of intensity. It can be 
as destructive to the values we live by as a shooting war. 

Part of Communist strategy has been to win the so-called con- 
tested nations to the side of communism by economic warfare, 
terror, intimidation, and propaganda* The same weapons are 
also used to subvert and divide the free nations. And it is clearer 
and clearer that the Communist bloc considers propaganda as 
one of their most lethal weapons in the cold war. 

Khrushchev boasts of it. Speaking just last December before 
the World Federation of Trade Unions* ( WFTU) he said, EC Yes, 
I am a propagandist — am and will be. As long as my heart beats 
in my breast, I will preach and make propaganda for the ideas 
of Marxism, Leninism, the ideas of building communism". And 
at the 43d celebration of the Russian Revolution he proclaimed, 
"We shall win only through the minds of men." 
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Khrushchev's words speak not just for himself but for all of 
communism. Year by year the outflow of propaganda in its 
many forms has increased. 

The international radio propaganda broadcasting efforts of the Commu- 
nist-bloc countries continued to expand, reaching a total of 3,461 hours per 
week at the end of 1961, This was equivalent to an increase of 258 hours 
per week or 8 percent since the first of the year, on top of a 10-percent 
increase in 1960. 

All Communist-bloc broadcasters increased their output with the excep- 
tion of Radio Hanoi and Radio Pyongyang- The ILS.S.R. exceeded the 
1,000 hours per week figure for the first time, with an increase of 7 percent 
over the first of the year; the European satellites* expansion amounted to 
9 percent; Communist China registered a 7-percent increase ■ while the Com* 
munist clandestine stations surged ahead with a substantial gain of 33 
percent 

In terms of target areas, the outstanding development was a further 
tremendous increase of more than 100 percent in broadcasts tailored and 
beamed exclusively to Africa* Moscow and Peking radios expanded their 
efforts by about 80 percent each, while the European satellites tripled their 
output to this strategic area. The choice of Africa and Southeast Asia as 
primary target areas follows the advice explicitly stated by Lenin, 

In book publishing the overall Soviet output in nonbloc languages was 
about 40 million copies in 1961 as in 1960. In I960, book output in the 
U.S,S.R« had increased by one-third over 1959 which compared with an 
annual average increase of approximately 5 percent over the past several 
years. 

It is estimated that the Chinese Communists publish 5,000 to 6 S 000 titles 
annually in 15 languages with particular concentration on books in English. 
In factj all Communist-bloc countries have large-scale publishing programs 
of books in foreign languages. 

In 1961 the Soviet output of Spanish language books doubled, Indian 
languages more than doubled, Arabic language books tripled, and Persian 
language output doubled. There were also significant increases in Japanese, 
Kurdish, and I talian books . 

In 1961 the Soviet Union also started publishing programs in several more 
languages., including Swahtli, Singalese, Hausa, Thai, and Malayan* Most 
of the books published in these languages were dictionaries, which in the past 
have preceded large-scale general publishing programs- 
It is against this flooding tide of Communist propaganda that 
the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) must compete. Its per- 
sonnel and its programs are daily engaged on the vital batde- 
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grounds of the cold war, But they are being outmanned and 
outweaponed, USIA is making an effort to rectify the imbal- 
ance in international broadcasting with a number of important 
construction programs approved by Congress, This alone is not 
enough, 

When Communist strategy has called for military threats — 
whether in Berlin or Laos, whether with new missiles or the 50* 
megaton bomb — the United States has responded to the threat 
with increased expenditures for defense buildup. When the 
Communists substitute propaganda for bullets, there has not 
been a comparable buildup of our international information 
activities. The appropriations and the output of the U.S. in- 
formation program have not been increased either in proportion 
to the Communist challenge or in proportion to other expendi- 
tures for defense. 

The USIA has become a permanent continuing function of 
our Government and an important aid to U.S. foreign policy. 
The Commission believes there should be wider understanding 
of the degree to which the U.S. information program can con- 
tribute to our national defense. It is not a temporary expedient. 
It is and must be a permanent part of our answer to the Com- 
munist challenge — of our armament in the cold war as long as 
the cold war itself lasts, The Commission believes that the cold 
war will last for a protracted period of time. 

The United States has gone forward in missiles and in satel- 
lites. And with a probable breakthrough in communications 
space satellites, we cannot afford the risk of a message gap. 

The Agency should receive appropriations adequate to the 
needs of our times, provided there are people and programs 
ready to use the funds effectively and persuasively, This in- 
cludes funds to meet current needs and challenges, as well as 
funds to provide trained people and expanded facilities for the 
clear voice when it speaks abroad. 

The Communists are not gearing their propaganda efforts to 
a short, cool war, but to a long, cold one. Mao Tse-tung has 
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said, **We can waif 10 years, 30 years, 100 years. China will 
always be China. In 100 years it will be even less easy to ignore 
it. But what is a century in the history of a country?" 

The United States should be prepared for a tough, long-con- 
tinuing, ideological struggle. This the Commission has ex- 
pressed on many previous occasions and seems amply supported 
by the evidence. It is in this belief that the Commission submits 
this report to the Congress. 

THE PURPOSES OF USIA 

Recent history and especially the record of the past decade 
shows that no great power with worldwide commitments and 
interests can afford to refrain from engaging in the operations of 
well-conducted information services. 

As a normal and necessary apparatus of the diplomacy of a 
great power, the ultimate purpose of the information services 
should always be to reach a definite political, commercial, or 
cultural result. 

It should be realized that the effect of the information services 
on the course of events is never likely to be definitively conclusive. 
However, it can be expected to have an important influence. 
And on certain significant issues these services may be the decisive 
factors in producing a diplomatic success. 

The need today for a U.S. foreign information program is 
self-evident. With Communist colonialism attempting to spread 
throughout the world, it is essential to explain U.S. intentions, 
policies, and objectives. 

There is another need, another purpose for USIA. It is to 
provide not only the facilities, but the skill and knowledge that 
will help the Government of the United States to speak with a 
clear voice when it speaks abroad. 

The USIA has developed experience, insights, and knowledge 
about how to communicate with foreign audiences. These 
assets should be made available to, and should be used by, all 



Government agencies with foreign programs. To help the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to speak with clearer uniformity 
abroad and without contradicting itself from day to day and area 
to area should be an obvious purpose and objective for USIA. 
In the opinion of the Commission, it is not sufficiently being 
realized* 

How well are other purposes of USIA being met? To help 
provide some measure, the Commission now appraises certain 
specific areas of the organization and operation of the Agency. 

AN OBJECTIVE LOOK AT USIA 

The year 1961 was a year of transition for USIA. New lead- 
ership appointed by a new administration faced the complex 
problems of conducting the U.S. foreign information program 
in a rapidly changing world. 

It is a tribute both to the old and new administrations that 
the transfer of leadership was well executed. It is a tribute to 
the basic soundness and strength of USIA in many areas that 
operations continued smoothly during the transition period- 
While the Agency deserves commendation for past progress, it 
should be encouraged to correct still existing weak spots and to 
move forward in several areas. Among those deserving of special 
comment, the Commission finds the following: 

J* USIA's Position in the VS. Government. 

The position of USIA in the U*S. Government has improved. 
The new Director is a professional in mass communication. He 
has been accepted as such at top governmental levels and is 
being consulted in the formulation and articulation of foreign 
policy. 

The Director is looked to increasingly to provide the Govern- 
ment with creative ideas and suggestions on the public relations 
aspect of U.S. foreign affairs. The USIA now has the oppor- 
tunity to channel its views for consideration at the highest levels. 
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The Director should be encouraged by every possible means to 
continue to play this role in an increasingly important way by 
all of the agencies and departments of goverament- 

USIA shares in improved coordination with the Departments 
of Defense and State through meetings of appropriate top-level 
officers. Hiere are good channels for USIA to receive foreign 
policy guidance and materials from the Department of State. 

In the area of U.S. cultural and educational activities abroad, 
there is need for clarification of responsibility between USIA 
and the Department of State. The passage of the Fulbright- 
Hays bill in 1961 makes it necessary to define more precisely 
USLVs role in Washington and in the field. 

2. The Agency's Position in the Field 

Some progress has been made in integrating USIS as part of 
the country team in the field. But there is much more that 
can be done. The Public Affairs Officer and his staff provide 
information services and public relations counsel to the Ambas- 
sador and to the U.S. Government missions abroad. Similarly, 
the Commission believes it is one of the functions of the Ambas- 
sador to provide information and his own estimate of public 
relations counsel to the USIS, the U.S. missions abroad, as well 
as the appropriate agencies of government in Washington. 

The Commission believes that there is need for improving the 
support USIS gives to the economic and military assistance pro- 
grams. For example, the Presidents Alliance for Progress pro- 
grams developed for Latin America represent an unusual 
opportunity for intensified information, education, and cultural 
programs. 

Although the administration of the U.S. Government's cul- 
tural program in the field has been strengthened with the aid 
of the Cultural Aff airs Officer and his staff, the Commission has 
observed that there is need to integrate better the cultural rela- 
tions, information and education programs in the missions. 
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3. The Need for a Career System Based an Legislation 

USIA continues to suffer from the lack of a foreign service 
career system which is based on legislation similar to the author- 
ity the Department of State has for its Foreign Service Officer 
Corps under the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The information and cultural functions performed by the 
Agency are a continuing aspect of the conduct of U.S. foreign 
relations, A complete personnel system, including an officer 
corps established by statute, is essential to meet the long-term 
staffing needs of a continuing function of government. 

Although not an adequate substitute for career officer legis- 
lation, USIA established, by administrative order, a career re- 
serve system which lacks a number of important features of the 
Foreign Service Officer system. 

If career legislation is granted by Congress, it would — 

a. Provide the Foreign Service of USIA with an officer 
corps. 

b. Establish a legal base for the Agency's Foreign Service 
paraEel to that of the Department of State, USIA and 
Department of State personnel work side by side and 
fundamental differences in personnel systems sometimes 
promote friction and inequities which should be 
eliminated. 

c. Give Public Affairs Officers a legal status as officers of 
the U.S. Foreign Service, thus facilitating their task of 
representing the United States. 

d. Remove uncertainty with respect to tenure, 

e. Give the Agency authority for the first time to "select 
out" regularly the least effective of its officers. 

f. Provide retirement under the provisions of the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System. 

The men and women of the Agency who have been recruited 
to serve abroad should be encouraged to look forward to a career 
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in information work. They should find it possible to aspire to 
the highest echelons in the U.S. Foreign Service. 

Only recently, two former USIA Public Affairs Officers were 
appointed Ambassadors to Mali and Venezuela, These are 
important steps in the right direction. 

The Agency should again request the Congress to grant it the 
necessary statutory authorization for the creation of a foreign 
service career corps. 

4* Policies on Assignment of Personnel 

Assignment of personnel policies should be improved. While 
there has been some progress in this area, the Commission be- 
lieves it is still a weak point. For example, many high-ranking 
officers return from overseas to no specific Washington 
assignment. 

Equally important, specialists in one area of the world are 
too frequently moved to posts in other areas. Assignment poli- 
cies should be reviewed to make sure that the individual's lan- 
guage and area knowledge as well as special skills and talents are 
used where they will be most effective. 

5. The Development of Professional Abilities 

The personnel of USIA have generally become more profes- 
sional. A body of experience and knowledge has been accumu- 
lated throughout years of crisis which have tested personnel 
under difficult conditions in the far corners of the world. 

One recent example of professionalism in operation is the 
massive USIA program to focus world attention on Khrushchev's 
threat to Berlin. The people of USIA generated and devel- 
oped ideas. They produced motion pictures, pamphlets, posters, 
exhibits, leaflets, radio and television programs. They arranged 
seminars and study groups; they published and distributed books 
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and exhibits. They consulted with their counterparts in allied 
countries and entered into cooperative arrangements with them 
resulting in a more coordinated effort and in an effective impact 
of the Berlin story around the world. 

Many of the professional techniques utilized in the Berlin 
story, including the coordination of these techniques, should be 
applicable to other issues and themes disseminated by USIA, 
The Commission urges the examination of operations in all geo- 
graphic areas to insure that they be brought into line with the 
high standards set in some areas. 

There is a distinction, however, between technical profession- 
alism that is necessarily implicit in the use of mass media of com- 
munication and the professionalism that enables a person to 
identify the complex forces that operate in a given area, interpret 
the news, and select and use the best methods and words of 
presenting the American point of view with a full awareness 
of the nuances that are involved- One is purely technical and 
the other is professional in the sense that a person is competent 
of understanding and interpreting the area in which the tech- 
nical professional is operating, The Commission believes that 
both are necessary. 

6 § Officer Recruitment and Training 

As the older officers retire or move upward to fill jobs of 
greater responsibility, the Junior Officer Recruitment and Train- 
ing Program has helped fill the ranks with capable younger 
people. They are selected from among the ablest young people 
in the country, and are given specialized training in the areas 
of international affairs, foreign languages, Communist theory 
and practice, and mass communications. Last year one out of 
twenty who took the examination was accepted as a Junior 
Officer Trainee, At least half of them had graduate degrees* 
It is hoped that this program will be expanded. 
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The Commission also recommends that older officers and 
midcareer officers improve further their professional skills by 
attending inservice training programs provided by the Agency, 
the Department of State, the colleges administered by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and selected nongovernmental universi- 
ties and colleges. By perfecting their language ability, area 
knowledge, awareness of Communist strategy and tactics, skill 
in mass communication or in executive management, these 
officers will enhance their professional value to the USLA 

7* Problems of Internal Communication 

To improve the effectiveness and morale of its personnel, com- 
munications within the Agency, presently weak, sbc uld be better 
both in Washington and in the field and between Washington 
and the field. Overseas personnel report that they feel them- 
selves increasingly isolated from Washington- 

In headquarters, a complaint is that Agency direction, policies, 
and activities are often unknown to the average employee. Proj- 
ects and programs in some of the media are unknown to some 
of the areas. The Commission recommends that the Agency 
make a more determined effort to keep its personnel more ade- 
quately informed, 

8* Facilities 

USIA is at present equipped with worldwide communications 
facilities which are capable of reaching quickly hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, Equipment in broadcasting, television, motion 
pictures, and press, including two large reproduction centers in 
Manila and Beirut, have improved steadily. New installations 
are being added, but more will be needed in order to compete 
effectively with the steady expansion of Communist facilities 
in mass communications* 
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?. Research and Analysis 

In the field of mass communications research, professional 
research officers who utilize modern techniques and methods 
have been added gradually to the Agency and its foreign service, 
Media research and developments in foreign public opinion are 
under constant study. Analyses of world Communist propa- 
ganda activities provide USIA with up-to-date reports on the 
magnitude, direction, and effectiveness of Communist propa- 
ganda. This capability in research and analysis has improved 
steadily. But it must be nourished, strengthened, and utilized 
more effectively by the areas and media if the Agency is to go 
forward with modern and persuasive programs. 

10, Self-Inspection and Audit 

Supplementing the research and analysis facility is the Agen- 
cy^ inspection and audit system. These units provide USIA 
mth checks and assessments of its own management and opera- 
tions, as distinct from a nationwide or areawide evaluation of 
the effectiveness and persuasiveness of the program. 

USIA has evolved improved procedures and an inspection 
format designed to report to the Director on the general effective- 
ness of programs, management, operation, personnel, overseas 
posts, and facilities. One weakness is that the Agency's inspec- 
tors are necessarily Agency employees who are checking upon 
one another. 

The Agency has attempted to select top-ranking foreign serv- 
ice officers on a rotating basis for the purpose of inspecting each 
USIS post every 2 years. Wherever possible, their tours of in- 
spection are planned to coincide with Department of State in- 
spections and with the Agency's fiscal audits* Problems and 
inadequacies discovered and noted by the inspectors or fiscal 
auditors are brought to the attention of the appropriate area 
directors for solution and remedy. 



1U The English-Teaching Program 

The English-teaching program administered by USIA has 
benefited from the advice and detailed guidance provided by its 
English-Teaching Advisory Panel which is chaired by Professor 
Albert H, Marckwardt, of the Department of English Language 
and Literature, University of Michigan. Much of the improve- 
ment noted in this program has been linked to the work of this 
panel. 

Despite this progress, the English-teaching program needs 
strengthening, better coordination, and expansion. This is not 
just a USIA weakness* Other departments and agencies also 
have similar programs abroad. Too often, the result is over- 
lapping, confusion, and inefficiency. 

The U.S. Government should move toward better coordina- 
tion of this important section of our information program. It 
is worth noting that, in some areas where there is too little or 
no English teaching by the United States, the Communists take 
over and teach English as part of their program. 

The English-teaching program has great potential in further- 
ing the objectives of the United States. USIA has been unable 
to meet the demands for it. The Commission believ es that more 
should be done in this important area where the impact and gains 
to the United States are fundamental. 

12. Problems of Quality versus Quantity 

Both in the Washington office and in the field, there is a need 
to diminish the quantity of output in favor of fewer and better 
items. The same criticism holds for use of media. Too many 
posts attempt to use all media rather than concentrating on those 
fewer media and programs best suited to the particular area. 

The Commission again urges that the directors of media and 
geographic areas in Washington, and the public affairs officers 
in the field, review their programs, country by country, in an 
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effort to determine and use only those media that are effective 
and applicable, and to eliminate all programs that are marginal. 

In addition to the above comments, the Commission wishes 
to draw attention to another problem affecting USIA. It is the 
problem of Agency targets, and the relative importance of dif- 
ferent target areas, 

There appears to be in different sections of government (Con- 
gress and the Executive) and at different levels of government 
(within the Executive Branch) a lack of agreement over some 
USIA objectives. The result is often dissatisfaction with USIA 
and criticism of its operations. 

One example is the question of how much Agency effort should 
go into friendly countries. As demands have increased for ex* 
panded activities in such areas as Africa and Latin America, the 
European budget has been reduced steadily. USIS libraries and 
information centers long established, respected, and liked by our 
allies have been abandoned for lack of funds. Often this has 
left a vacuum into which the Communists have moved. In one 
case they have even rented the very buildings we occupied and 
have opened a Communist center where a US, center had 
existed. 

The Commission believes this is moving in the wrong direc- 
tion. An information program should be as concerned with 
maintaining and strengthening existing friendships as with win- 
ning new ones. 

Where these and other disagreements as to objectives or oper- 
ations exist they should be clarified and resolved if USIA is to 
function at full efficiency. 

In summation, the judgment of the Commission is that, while 
USIA has made good progress in the past, there is need for con- 
tinued emphasis on improving existing operations and developing 
new, more effective ways of meeting the challenges of Com- 
munist propaganda and promoting the strength of the United 
States. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The first recommendation of the Commission is that the prob- 
lems listed above be recognized and action started to correct 
them. There is no need to repeat them all here. One, however, 
deserves special emphasis. The legislative authority for USIA 
to establish a career system should receive top priority. 

The Commission has recommended to the Director, and he 
agrees, that there is a continuing need to strengthen the organ- 
izational and administrative functions within the Agency. 

For its other recommendations, the Commission repeats ih 
two propositions established in the introduction to this report : 

1. The United States should recognize that USIA as an 
independent agency of our Government is a permanent 
and vital part of our national def ense. 

2. USIA should be granted appropriations adequate to 
meet the constantly increasing Communist challenge in 
the informational and ideological war in which we are 
engaged. 

This Commission does not attempt to set or recommend defi- 
nite budget figures. It is aware, as it is sure Congress is aware, 
that the present USIA budget is woefully below that of our 
antagonists and comparatively below the information budgets of 
many friendly nations. 

The Commission knows that the Agency stands ready to pro- 
vide any actual and comparative figures that would be of inter- 
est to the Congress or its committees. 

In addition;, the Commission recommends for the Agency, as it 
has in the past, the following : 

a. It should remain nonpartisan in character. 

b. It should strive constantly to develop closer relations with 
Congress. 
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c. It should encourage the development of top executive 
ability and talent by selecting and training good man- 
agers for all of USIA's high-level executive positions and 
important oversea posts, 

d. Its officers overseas should be provided with more sub- 
stantial representation funds in order to defray the heavy 
expense incurred in the ordinary discharge of duty and 
public obligations. 

e. It should continue to seek more effective working rela- 
tions with private enterprises which operate in interna- 
tional communications. 

f. It should emphasize and develop further those binational 
or multinational information activities which have been 
found to be most productive in achieving international 
understanding. 

g P It should lay special stress on and support for the United 
Nations (U.N.) as an instrument for resolving world 
problems and mitigating major areas of conflict 

h« It should be encouraged to devise special events and ac- 
tivities such as international meetings, exhibitions, and 
visitations which will provide opportunities for specific 
information and education programs, 

t It should continue to play an important role at inter- 
national conferences by making available its specialized 
communications skills, facilities, and knowledge to those 
who are responsible for presenting the U.S. position and 
purposes at these meetings. 
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In conclusion, this Commission wishes to emphasize its con- 
viction that the times and climate of world affairs call for an 
expanded and strengthened information effort by the United 
States. 

Respectfully submitted. 




Mahk A. May, 
Chairman 



Jonathan Daniels 




Lewis W. Douglas 
Sigurd S. Larmon 

J. Leonard Reinsch 

February 9, 1962 
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APPENDIX 



The membership of the USIA Advisory Committees and 
Panels follow: 

BROADCAST ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Joseph A. McDonald, Chairman 
Smith, Hennessey & McDonald 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Roger W. Clifp 
Vice President 
WFIL Radio Station 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Donley F. Feddersen 

National Educational Television 

and Radio Center 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Raymond F. Guy 
264 Franklin Street 
Haworth, N.J. 

Ralph N. Harmon 
Vice President for Engineering 
Westrnghousc Broadcasting Co., 
Inc. 

New York 17, NY 

Jack W. Harris 

Vice President and General 

Manager 
Radio Station KPRC 
Houston, Tex. 

* New member. 



Frank L. Marx 
Vice President 
American Broadcasting Go. 
New York 23, NY. 

♦William McAndrew 
Vice President 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York 20, NY. 

Howard S. Meighan 
President 

Videotape Productions of NY, 
Inc. 

Los Angeles 69, Calif. 

Robert Saooek 
President 

Robert Saudek Associates, Inc* 
New York 22, N.Y, 

Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr, 
Chairman 

McCann-Erickson Corp. (Int) 
New York 17, NY. 

John F. White 
President 

National Educational Television 

and Radio Center 
New York 19, N Y. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL INFORMATION 



Mark A. May, Chairman 

Robert L, Crowell 
President 

Thomas Y, Crowell 
New York 16, N.Y 

# Jack Dalton 
Dean, School of Library Service 
Columbia University 
New York 27, NX 

•Arthur Fiedler 
Conductor 
Boston Pops 
Boston 15j Mass* 

Freeman Lewis 
Executive Vice President 
Pocket Books, Inc 
New York 20. NX 

Flora B. Ludinoton 
Librarian 

Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 

*New members 



*Storer B. Lunt 

Chairman of the Board 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
New York 3, NX 

Albert H* Marck wardt 
Director 

English Language Institute 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Porter A. MgCray 

Director of Circulating Exhibitions 
Museum of Modern Art 
New York 19, NX 

Charles E. Odegaard 
President 

University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

* James J. Rorimbr 
Director 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 28, NX 



ENGLISH TEACHING ADVISORY PANEL 



Albert H MarckwardTj Chairman 

Thomas L. Crowell, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of English 
Hunter College 
New York, NX 

David P. Harris 
Director 

American Language Institute 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.G. 



Betty W* Robinett 

Assistant Professor of English 
Ball State Teachers College 
M uncle, Ind, 

W. Freeman Twaddell 
Professor of Linguistics and 

German 
Brown University 
Providence, R.L 
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MUSIC ADVISORY PANEL 



♦Arthur Fiedler Chairman 
♦Peter Mennin Harold Spivacke 

Director Chief, Musk Division 

Peabody Conservatory of Music The Library of Congress 
Baltimore, Md. Washingtoii, D,C. 

John S. Wilson 
Music Critic 
RFD No. 1 
Princeton, N J. 

♦New member. 
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